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Holdeman Mennonite Church, Wakarusa, Indiana. 
The present frame building, pictured above, was erected in 1875, 


A Centennial History 


of the Holdeman 
Mennonite Church 


Lioyp V. Conrap 


The first Mennonites to settle in the 
western part of Elkhart County came 
from the state of Ohio. In 1843, John 
Smith from Medina County, Ohio, came 
to Elkhart County, Indiana, purchased a 
farm, and then returned to his home in 
Ohio. 

Two years later, in the fall of 1845, he 
and his son Joseph settled on the farm 
he had purchased earlier. In the spring 
of that same year, Bishop Martin Hoover, 
his son John Hoover, and Christian Hen- 
ning with their families came also from 
Medina County, Ohio, and settled in 
Harrison Township. Jacob Strohm had 
already settled here before they arrived. 
In the spring of 1848, Christian Chris- 
tophel, Jacob Christophel, and Jacob Wis- 
ler with their families settled in the same 
township, having come from Columbiana 
County, Ohio. During the summer of 
1848, twenty-four more families arrived 
from Wayne, Medina, Columbiana, and 


and enlarged in 1913. 


Mahoning counties in Ohio. Most of these 
had originally come from Pennsylvania as 
pioneers to the state of Ohio. These early 
settlers held their first church service on 
Ascension Day, 1848, in a schoolhouse 
about a half mile north of the present vil- 
lage of Southwest. There were sixteen 
people present at this first service in which 
Jacob Wisler, a minister, delivered the 
principal address. Bishop Martin Hoover 
who was rather feeble because of his 
age (being 88 at the time) made only a 
few remarks. There was no singing of 
hymns as there was no one present who 
was able to lead. Following this first 
meeting, regular church services were 
held every two weeks. In the summer of 
1849, a log meetinghouse was built at 
the present location of the Yellow Creek 
Mennonite Church.1 Soon after the or- 
ganization of the congregation the aged 
Bishop Martin Hoover ordained Jacob 
Wisler to the office of bishop.2 

Among the twenty-four families who 
came to Elkhart County in 1848 were 
the George Holdeman and the Frederick 
Landis families who settled in Elkhart 
Township.8 Frederick Landis was mar- 
ried to Catherine Holdeman, a sister of 
George.4 With them also were Mrs. Ja- 
cob Landis (Frederick Landis’ widowed 


mother), Frederick’s brother Jacob and 
family, and his nephew Joseph Landis. 
This Joseph Landis later (1870) located 
in Wakarusa and married Christiana 
Freed.5 In the fall of 1849, the George 
Holdeman family located in Olive Town- 
ship on a farm which was purchased 
from the government. At about the same 
time, the widowed mother of George 
Holdeman, Christiana Buzzard Holde- 
man, with her nephew Christian Shaum, 
and her younger children John, Susannah, 
and Abraham came from Wayne County, 
Ohio, and located in Baugo Township. 
John, having married in 1847, was ac- 
companied by his wife and small daugh- 
ter.6 John Davidhizar, a young man of 
Mennonite parentage from Butler County, 
Pennsylvania, who purchased land in St. 
Joseph County, Indiana, in 1848, also 
came with the widow Christiana Holde- 
man. Later he married a daughter of 
Jacob Landis (whose widow and family 
had settled in Elkhart Township in 1848) 
and then united with the church.7 During 
the following year (1850) the Samuel and 
Joseph Holdeman families also made the 
trek from Wayne County, Ohio, to Elk- 
hart County, Indiana, the latter coming 
late in the fall.8 The next spring (1851) 
Abraham Weldy, whose wife Nancy was 
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a daughter of Margaret Holdeman Yoder 
Freed, left Holmes County, Ohio, for 
Elkhart County, Indiana. Besides his wife 
and one child, he was accompanied by 
his father, John Weldy and family, and 
his wife’s sister, Elizabeth Yoder. In 
November of this same year Elizabeth 
Yoder married Henry Smeltzer who had 
come from Richland County, Ohio, in 
1849 with his parents. Michael Smelt- 
zers.29 During the year 1851, the John 
Weldy family located in St. Joseph Coun- 
ty.10 In the fall of 1851, the David S. 
Holdeman family and the Jacob Freed 
families also joined this westward migra- 
tion of the Mennonites, coming from 
Wayne County, Ohio, to Elkhart County, 
Indiana. Jacob Freed had made the trip 
in the spring with the Weldy families in 
order to invest in land and then returned 
to Ohio to bring the entire family to 
this community. The David Holdeman 
family returned to Ohio in 1856 and then 
moved to Kansas in 1873.11 Others who 
arrived in these early years included 
David Lechlitner who came from Rich- 
land County, Ohio, before 1851, for in 
March of that year he was married to 
Susannah Holdeman; the Peter Loucks 
family came in 1851 from Wayne County, 
Ohio; the Valentine Hartman family came 
from Ashland County, Ohio, in 1848; the 
Adam Hartman family came from the 
same county in 1849.12 The Mark Tints- 
man family located in Locke Township in 
1851.13 The John Culp family settled in 
the community in the same year or soon 
afterwards and a number of other families 
within the next year or two.14 

All of these early settlers were members 
of the Yellow Creek congregation as it 
was the only organized congregation at 
that time—services were held there every 
two weeks. On alternate Sundays the 
ministers would arrange for services in 
schoolhouses or in the homes of the mem- 
bers who lived some distance from Yellow 
Creek. The George Holdeman home 
which was located southwest of the pres- 
ent town of Wakarusa was one of these 
homes in which services were held regu- 
larly every four weeks. As more and more 
new settlers located in the area near this 
home, the need for a meetinghouse became 
apparent. In the summer of 1851, a lease 
was secured to the plot of ground on the 
east side of the road from the present 
church building and a log church was 
erected.15 Joseph Holdeman, who had 
arrived just the previous October, and 
who was an experienced carpenter, was 
in charge of the construction.16 The build- 
ing was about twenty-four by thirty-four 
feet in dimensions with the narrower side 
toward the road. The entrance was on 
the west end and there were two windows 
on each end and three on each side. At 
first the room was not ceiled, neither was 
there any provision for heating the build- 
ing. The pulpit desk which consisted of 
a plank with legs fastened into it was at 
the east end of the room—it could hardly 
be called a pulpit desk, for it did not stand 
upon a pulpit—there was no raised plat- 


form or pulpit as we have today. The 
benches made from slabs had no backs. 
Some years later the house was sided, 
shutters were placed upon the windows, 
the room was ceiled, and a stove was 
placed in the middle of the room. The 
deed for the plot of ground was granted 
in 1854 for one dollar. On June 27, 1866, 
the congregation purchased for $100 the 
plot of ground on the west side of the 
road, that on which the present building 
stands. The plan was to use the land 
on the east side of the road for a 
cemetery. Only a few burials were ever 
made, however, and the idea of a cemetery 
was later abandoned. The present frame 
church house on the west side of the road 
was first erected in 1875 with Jacob Link 
as the head carpenter. While the con- 
struction was in progress, using the old 
log church as a workshop, the regular 
church services were held in the Bunker 
Hill United Brethren Church at Waka- 
rusa. As first built, the present structure 
had an assembly room forty by forty-two 
feet in dimensions, with two cloakrooms 
and a hall at the east end. This build- 
ing was first heated with two large room 
heating stoves located on the north side 
and the south side of the assembly room 
at about the middle of the room length- 
wise. Since there were few evening meet- 
ings at this time, no adequate lighting 
system was installed. Sometime between 
1890 and 1895 large kerosene lights were 
installed in the church in order to pro- 
vide better lighting for evening services. 
Some years later a gas lighting system 
was installed.17 In the late summer and 
fall of 1913 this building was enlarged and 
remodeled. The entire structure was 
raised and a basement constructed un- 
derneath. The two heating stoves were 
removed and a furnace was installed in 
the basement. The cloakrooms and hall 
were removed from the original structure 
and placed in the new addition on the east 
end.18 The building was wired for elec- 
tricity and electric lights were installed. 
While this remodeling program was in 
progress, regular Sunday services were 
held in the North Union Church, about a 
mile and a half southwest of the Holde- 
man Church.19 In 1941 the water pump 
which was south of the building was re- 
moved and an electric water pressure 
system was installed and rest rooms con- 
structed underneath the cloakrooms. In 
the winter of 1946-47, the floor of the as- 
sembly room was sanded and finished, and 
a new pulpit desk and chairs were pur- 
chased. During the summer of 1950, a 
new ceiling and new light fixtures were 
installed in the assembly room; and dur- 
ing the past summer (1951) a new 
furnace (an oil burner) was installed and 
the basement remodeled in order to pro- 
vide classrooms for the primary-junior 
department of the Sunday school. Early 
in the history of the church, sheds were 
constructed for shelter for the horses 
and buggies and wagons which were used 
as the means of transportation to and 
from church services. As late as 1916 the 


question of building additional sheds on 
the east side of the road was considered. 
The coming of the automobile, however, 
made the sheds unnecessary and no more 
were constructed. In 1941, all of the 
sheds to the north of the church were 
removed and in the spring of 1949 the 
row of sheds to the west of the church 
was also removed; thus disappeared the 
last evidence of the era of the horse and 
buggy as the means of travel to and 
from church. 

The first trustees of the church were 
Abraham Weldy and John Holdeman. 
In the earlier years of the congregation, 
trustees were chosen to serve for their 
entire lives but later a three-year term 
was established for the office of trustee. 
However, most of the trustees have 
served more than one term. Of the first 
two trustees, Abraham Weldy served in 
this capacity until a short time before his 
death in January, 1909; John Holdeman 
served until 1866 when he moved to 
Clinton Township. At that time Cyrus 
Flickinger, who had come from Mahon- 
ing County, Ohio, in 1864, was elected 
to succeed John Holdemédn.2° Sometime 
after 1854, Daniel Freed was elected as a 
third trustee; after his ordination to the 
office of deacon he was succeeded by John 
Good who came to the community from 
Fairfield County, Ohio, in 1880.71 

No record has been found of the first 
church services in the Holdeman Church, 
but it can be safely assumed that it fol- 
lowed the traditional pattern for Men- 
nonite services of the time. Since the 
Yellow Creek congregation was the only 
organized Mennonite congregation in the 
western part of Elkhart County at this 
time, it is obvious that the first ministers 
to serve the Holdeman congregation were 
the ministers from Yellow Creek. For a 
number of years there was no clearly de- 
fined division of the two congregations, as 
ministers and members alternated at the 
two places of worship, but Yellow Creek 
was the place at which baptismal and 
communion services were held. The Men- 
nonites west of Goshen were all consid- 
ered as one congregation with two places 
of worship. However, by 1875 the sepa- 
ration into two distinct congregational 
organizations had been well established.?- 

The ministry of the Yellow Creek 
Church at the time of the building of the 
first log church at Holdemans one hun- 
dred years ago included Bishop Jacob 
Wisler and minister Jacob Christophel 
who were referred to in the first para- 


graph of this dissertation. Another min-‘ 


ister by the name of Benjamin Hershey 
had moved into the community in 1850, 
coming from upper Canada; in 1860, how- 
ever he moved on to Whiteside County, 
Illinois, and later (1870) to Shelby Coun- 
ty, Missouri, where he was ordained to 
the office of bishop.28 Daniel Moyer, who 
had come to Elkhart County in 1849 from 
Ashland County, Ohio, was ordained to 
the ministry at Yellow Creek about 1859; 
this aggressive and able minister met 
death very suddenly in a railroad accident 
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. 
in Michigan in 1864 while on his way to 
Canada in church work.24 Another early 
minister was John Bare who had settled 
west of Waterford and died in 1855.25 

Jacob Freed who came to this com- 
munity in the fall of 1851 had been or- 
dained to the ministry about 1837 in 
Holmes County, Ohio, and served the 
Holdeman Church in that office until his 
death in 1868.26 Daniel Brundage, an 
ordained minister from York County, 
Ontario, moved to Elkhart County in 
1858; he served as a minister here, until 
he moved to Morgan County, Missouri, 
where he was ordained a bishop. Later 
he moved on to Kansas where he was 
active in the organization of new churches 
among ‘the settlers there. In 1889 he re- 
turned to Elkhart County to live with 
relatives; he was recognized a bishop 
here, but was not very active because of 
his age.27 The first deacon in the con- 
gregation was John Oyer who later trans- 
ferred to the Evangelical Church.28 This 
probably took place before 1860, for in that 
year Joseph Holdeman, who supervised 
the construction of the first church build- 
ing, was ordained to the office of deacon.?9 

In 1864, a very capable young minister 
by the name of Daniel Brenneman came 
into this community from Fairfield Coun- 
ty, Ohio. Because of his enthusiasm for 
more aggressive church work, he became 
involved in a controversy with the con- 
servative bishop, Jacob Wisler. “The 
friends of Wisler charged that Brenne- 
man was vain of his popularity, disre- 
spectful of the bishop, overbearing in his 
disposition and ambitious for place and 
power. The friends of Brenneman charged 
that Wisler was envious because of his 
co-worker’s superior ability and greater 
popularity.”39 The controversy continued 
to grow until it was brought under in- 
vestigation by the conference, and Wisler, 
because the decision went against him, 
withdrew from the church and took with 
him a number of followers. John Troxel, 
a deacon, from the Holdeman congre- 
gation stood with Wisler and, as a result, 
his services in the congregation ended in 
1871.31 This left the ministry of the con- 
gregation with Joseph Holdeman as dea- 
con, Daniel Brenneman as minister, and 
Jacob A. Beutler who had been ordained 
to the ministry in 1868, just four years 
after he had moved into the community 
from Ohio. Following this division, John 
M. Brenneman from Ohio had_ bishop 
oversight of the congregation until Octo- 
ber, 1872, when Jacob A. Beutler was 
ordained to the office of bishop.3? 

Daniel Brenneman, the capable and 
popular minister, however, was impa- 
tient with the slowness with which the 
Mennonite churches entered into aggres- 
sive Christian work, and decided that it 
was futile to wait, that the church was 
bound by conservatism to such an extent 
that she would not change. So in 1874, he 
left the Mennonite Church, taking with 
him a number of followers, to start a new 
church which was known for a number «of 
years as the Mennonite Brethren in 


Christ Church, and now as the United 
Missionary Church. 

From about 1872 to about 1881, James 
Culbertson served the congregation as a 
minister. He left, however, to start a 
church of his own, but gaining few if 
any followers, he served the Bunker Hill 
United Brethren Church for a while and 
later joined the Mennonite Brethren in 
Christ, but did not remain with that 
group permanently. About 1880, Joseph 
Holdeman, upon receiving considerable 
criticism in regard to his service as dea- 
con, frankly said that if the congregation 
did not want him to serve as deacon, he 
would take his seat with the members and 
stay there. Therefore he no longer served 
the congregation as deacon, but remained 
a member of conference in the office of 
deacon.33 Soon after this episode, Daniel 
Freed was ordained in 1881 as deacon to 
assist Jacob H. Wisler who had also been 
ordained as deacon in 1873.34 

During the last year of his life (1886), 
Bishop Beutler ordained Abraham Culp 
to the office of deacon, Amos Mumaw to 
the office of minister, and Henry Shaum 
of the Olive congregation to the office of 
bishop. The following year, 1887, Bishop 
Shaum ordained Jacob O. Loucks to the 
office of minister — Loucks, however, 
never was active in this position.35 In 
1898, Amos Mumaw returned to his for- 
mer home near Wooster, Ohio, and con- 
tinued his ministry there. In 1889, Henry 
Weldy was ordained to the ministry and 
served the congregation for many years. 
During the earlier years of his ministry he 
also served the mission outpost at Tee- 
garden. 

In 1892, because of Bishop Shaum’s 
failing health, he ordained John F. Funk 
of the Prairie Street congregation to 
the office of bishop.36 Funk was well 
known throughout the church as the edi- 
tor of the Herald of Truth and through 
this church paper had wielded consider- 
able influence. In 1893, Funk ordained 
John Hygema to the ministry for the 
Holdeman congregation; Hygema served 
until 1907 when he went west on account 
of his health and then died in California. 
Following the death of the deacon, Daniel 
Freed, in 1897, Samuel Smeltzer was or- 
dained to that office by Bishop Funk. 
Bishop Funk was a very capable church 
leader, but became involved in difficulties 
in his home church which led to his 
removal from the office in 1902. I. J. 
Buchwalter from Ohio then served tempo- 
rarily as bishop. J. S. Shoemaker of Free- 
port, Illinois, was ordained bishop ‘in 
1902, and then had the bishop oversight 
of the congregation until 1904 when David 
Burkholder of the Nappanee congregation 
was ordained to that responsibility. J. 
K. Bixler, who was ordained to the min- 
istry in that same year, was ordained a 
bishop in 1907 to assist Bishop Burk- 
holder. D. A. Yoder, who was ordained 
to the ministry in 1907 and transferred 
to the Olive congregation the following 
year, was also ordained in 1910 to assist 
in the bishop oversight of the district. 


From 1907 to 1913, the bishop responsi- 
bilities in this congregation were shared 
by Burkholder and Bixler; from 1913 to 
1919, these duties were shared by Bixler 
and Yoder. From 1919 to 1949, however, 
D. A. Yoder carried the responsibility 
alone. In 1908, Bishop Burkholder or- 
dained to the ministry Silas Weldy, who 
gave a long period of service, not only to 
the congregation but also to the church 
at large, having been active in the organi- 
zation of the district mission board and 
for many years served on the executive 
committee of that board. He also served 
on the executive committee of the Sun- 
day School Conference. In 1913, Bishop 
Burkholder ordained J. I. Weldy to serve 
in the capacity of deacon. He was also 
active in promoting good singing in the 
church, having taught singing schools, not 
only in the home congregation, but in 
many other places as well. In 1934, Eli 
Christophel, who had been ordained a dea- 
con at Cullom, Illinois, and had trans- 
ferred to this congregation, was elected 
to assist in those duties here; and in 1950, 
Manford Freed, who had been ordained 
to that office at Brutus, Michigan, and 
had returned to this congregation in 1931, 
was elected to serve as deacon. In 1936, 
Warren Shaum was ordained to the 
office of minister by Bishop Yoder.37 

In December of 1949, after a long 
period of faithful service as bishop, D. A. 
Yoder resigned that responsibility in this 
congregation. With the assistance of the 
executive committee of conference, the 
congregation then elected George J. Lapp, 
formerly a missionary to India, to serve 
as bishop and pastor. The long years of 
experience on the mission field and in 
other church work were of untold value 
to him in guiding the church through a 
critical year. In November, 1950, he 
ordained Simon Gingerich, formerly of 
Parnell, Iowa, to the ministry; and then 
in January, 1951, after a year of much- 
appreciated service, he answered the call 
of God to serve Him in the better land. 
In February, 1951, again with the help 
of the executive committee of conference, 
the congregation faced the task of choos- 
ing another bishop. At that time, Lee 
J. Miller, was elected to serve in that 
office. He, and Simon Gingerich as min- 
ister, and Manford Freed as deacon now 
carry the responsibility for the leadership 
of the congregation. 

The Holdeman congregation was a 
member of the Ohio Mennonite Confer- 
ence until October 14, 1864, when the first 
Indiana Mennonite Conference was or- 
ganized.38 For a number of years, how- 
ever, there was very close co-operation 
and exchange of ministerial help between 
the two districts. At the time of the 
Wisler division, a group of six ‘bishops 
from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Canada was called in to investigate the 
difficulty and hold a “church trial,” which 
led to Wisler’s removal from the office.89 
Bishop oversight was in charge of an out- 
of-state bishop temporarily until the ordi- 
nation of a local minister to that office. 
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Repeated efforts to reunite the two fac- 
tions of the Wisler division met with 
failure. Again in connection with the dif- 
ficulties in 1901-2, a number of bishops 
and ministers from other states were 
called in to help settle the difficulties. 
In 1917, the Indiana-Michigan Mennonite 
Conference merged with the Indiana- 
Michigan Amish Mennonite Conference. 
In 1923, another division took place in 
several congregations of the conference 
district, but did not affect the Holdeman 
congregation. 

The first Sunday school was held in 
the old log church about 1872. Jacob A. 
Beutler, bishop, and Joseph Holdeman, 
deacon, were two of the first superin- 
tendents. It seems that the object of these 
early Sunday schools was to teach the 
German language in order to preserve its 
use in the church. Pupils who could read 
German used the German New Testament 
for their studies, while those who could 
not read German were taught the German 
alphabet and first elements of reading. 
Attendance was largely children at first, 
for Sunday school was considered a chil- 
dren’s affair. For the first twenty-five 
years, the Sunday school was held only 
during the summer months, and often 
interest died out during the hot weather. 
The Sunday school in the summer of 1894 
with Henry Davidhizar as superintendent 
and Isaac Witmer as assistant has been 
remembered as having been a very suc- 
cessful one. The year 1897 with Charles 
Link as superintendent and Henry David- 
hizar as assistant was the first that Sun- 
day school was maintained throughout the 
entire year. In 1895, the International Uni- 
form Lessons were adopted, three years 
after the Mennonite Publishing Company 
of Elkhart began publishing these lesson 
helps. During the early years of the con- 
gregation regular Sunday services were 
held every two weeks. Since the turn of 
the century, regular services (Sunday 
school and preaching) have been held 
every Sunday except for a few occasions. 
The change from the German to the Eng- 
lish language came gradually and with 
less difficulty than in some other congre- 
gations.4° Early in the history of the Sun- 
day school, a library was established—in 
1897 a librarian and an assistant were 
elected. The Sunday School Secretary’s 
Record Books have not all been pre- 
served; so it is not possible to determine 
the exact date when the library was 
started. In 1915, a separate department 
in the basement was begun for the chil- 
dren.41 The fiscal year of the Sunday 
school had always coincided with the 
calendar year until 1949, when the fiscal 
year was changed to begin October 1 
and end September 30 in order to conform 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission for Christian Education and 
Young People’s Work of the Mennonite 
General Conference.42 

A summer Bible school was first con- 
ducted here early in the summer of 1922. 
This, however, cannot be considered a 
permanent beginning, for in later years 


none was held. A few years ago, sum- 
mer Bible school was again revived. 

The Holdeman congregation was host 
for the first regular sessions of the Men- 
nonite General Conference held in 1899.48 
The congregation has also entertained 
many times the Indiana-Michigan Men- 
nonite Conference, more frequently in 
the earlier years than in recent years. 
The Sunday School Conference (now 
known as the Christian Workers’ Confer- 
ence) has also convened here on several 
occasions. 

There is some difference of opinion as 
to the time of the first revival meetings 
and the evangelist. This difference of 
opinion may arise from different inter- 
pretations as to how many consecutive 
evening services are necessary to be con- 
sidered a series of revival meetings. Three 
of the first evangelists to serve here were 
J. S. Coffman, Christian B. Brenneman, 
and Andrew Shenk—each of these is 
reported to have conducted evangelistic 
services at Holdeman in the years 1894 
and 1895. During the first twenty years of 
the twentieth century, Bible conferences 
followed by a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings were held almost every year and 
sometimes more frequently. The con- 
gregation during its history has assisted 
with the work in several mission outposts, 
namely, Teegarden, Union Chapel ( Madi- 
son Township), and Mishawaka. The 
last-named was a co-operative venture of 
the Holdeman, Olive, and Prairie Street 
congregations and was started as a result 
of discussions in the joint semiannual 
Sunday-school meetings of the three con- 
gregations which were first held in 1908. 
This mission work in Mishawaka was 
later discontinued. 

Young people’s Bible meeting (Sunday 
evening meeting) was first started in 
1896 in spite of some opposition, but was 
discontinued soon afterwards.44 Sometime 
later it was reorganized and has continued 
to the present. In the summer of 1922, the 
Young People’s Literary Society was first 
organized and amid some uncertainties 
continued until 1925. In 1927 it was re- 
organized and has continued to the pres- 
ent. Since then the organization has also 
been affiliated with the Northern Indiana 
Literary Convention and its successors, 
the Indiana-Michigan Literary Conven- 
tion and the Indiana- Michigan Mennonite 
Youth Fellowship. The history of the 
young people’s organization in the local 
congregation indicates periods of great 
enthusiasm, as well as periods of near 
death. In December, 1950, the organiza- 
tion voted to invite the newly ordained 
minister, Simon Gingerich, and his wife 
to serve as sponsors of the group. This 
indicates the change of attitude on the 
part of the ministry toward the youth 
organization from opposition to tolerance 
and now finally to co-operation. 

From the “Church Secretary’s Mem- 
bership Record Book,” evidence is gath- 
ered to list ordained-men in other con- 
gregations who at one time were members 
of the Holdeman congregation. Isaac 


B. Witmer, who was one of the early 
Sunday-school superintendents, later 
moved to Ohio where he was for many 
years a minister in the Leetonia congre- 
gation. Amos Weldy, after transferring 
to the Berea congregation in Daviess 
County, Indiana, was ordained to the 
office of deacon; Samuel B. Metzier, after 
transferring to the Salem congregation, 
was ordained a deacon. Ray F. Yoder, 
soon after his marriage, transferred to the 
Salem congregation where he was later 
ordained to the ministry and more recent- 
ly has been ordained to the office of bish- 
op. Francis Freed, who is a minister in the 
Salem congregation, was first a member 
at Holdeman. James Bucher, a few years 
after uniting with the church here, trans- 
ferred to Kouts and was ordained to the 
ministry for the congregation; he has 
served in various other places since then. 
Andrew J. Miller, who is now a deacon in 
the Olive congregation, was formerly a 
member here. Abram Hartman in his 
youth united with the Holdeman congre- 
gation and later transferred to the Yellow 
Creek congregation where he now serves 
as deacon. From November, 1915, to 
June, 1916, Dr. and Mrs. George Troyer 
were members of the Holdeman congrega- 
tion. After several years in Chicago, they 
spent several terms in the India mission 
field and are now serving in the mission 
in Puerto Rico. 

During the hundred years of the Holde- 
man Mennonite Church a number of sig- 
nificant changes have taken place. In the 
first place, there were practically no 
young people in the church during the 
early years, with no activities in the 
church for the young people; today there 
are in the church a large number of alert, 
active, and interested young people and 
the church has accepted the responsibility 
to provide church activities for them. In 
the second place, Daniel Brenneman was 
mistaken when he thought that the church 
was so bound by traditional conservatism 
that she would not change. He lived to 
see the day when the church he had left 
had so changed that she had practically 
reached the ideals which he had in mind 
in 1872. The church today is an active, 
aggressive church, interested in spread- 
ing the Gospel to the four corners of the 
earth, and liberally contributing finances 
for the work of the church. Instead of 
numerically declining in membership, 
there is now an increasing membership. 
In the third place, there have been 
changes in our practice, in our ways of 
living the Christian life, but there have 
been no changes in the basic doctrinal 
beliefs of the church. In certain aspects, 
there is a stronger conviction and a 
more absolute testimony against some of 
the social evils of the world. The Lord 
has been “our help in ages past, our hope 
for years to come.” Wakarusa, Ind. 


(This article is reprinted from the 
1ooth Anniversary 1851-195t Holdeman 
Mennonite Church. The footnotes may be 
found in this booklet). 
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Did Our Forefathers 
Smoke? 


HERMAN E. Ropp 


Seventy-five years ago there was very 
little objection to the use of tobacco 
among American Mennonites. Today 
most of them object, and all of the vari- 
ous branches of the church teach against 
its use. How did this change come about 
in view of the fact that its use among 
people in general has increased many 
times during this same period? There is 
a widespread belief that in recent years 
the Mennonite brotherhood has crystal- 
lized the conscience against tobacco for 
the first time. Is it true, as has so often 
been said, that most of our forefathers 
had wine in the cellar and a cuspidor in 
the front room? Questions like these led 
me to inquire whether the above con- 
ception is historically accurate. I found 
that it is not the whole truth. Amazingly 
enough, objections to its use are almost 
as old as the history of the white man 
using tobacco. 

The tobacco plant is native to North 
America. Although the exact time of 
its introduction to Europe is not known, 
it must have been soon after the middle 
of the sixteenth century. According to 
the original narratives of some of the 
earliest English and French voyages, 
Ralph Lane brought samples of tobacco 
to Sir Walter Raleigh in England in 
1586.1 The Encyclopedia Britannica gives 
the dates of its introduction into the 
various European countries as follows: 
France, 1556; Portugal, 1558; Spain, 
1559; and to England in 1565.2 An article 
in a Mennonite church paper of 1864 says 
that Cortez sent a sample of tobacco to 
the king of Spain from Yucatan in 1519.3 
The writer of the article, however, does 
not give the source of his information. 

Two things should be noted in con- 
nection with its introduction into Europe. 
First, in the beginning its use did not 
meet with the approval either of the of- 
ficials of the various governments or of 
the church. In the early 1600’s King James 
of England decreed that smokers and users 
of snuff should be punished. Smoking 
was forbidden under penalty of death by 
Russia in 1634. In 1690 Pope Innocent 
X said users of snuff should be placed 
under the ban. In most of the German 
provincial capitals smoking was forbidden 
by law and under threat of penalty.4 
Secondly, in spite of this opposition, its 
use spread very rapidly. As early as 1612 
tobacco was grown by John Rolfe and 
other colonists in Virginia. Within a 
short time it became the chief commodity 
of export to England in exchange for 
manufactured goods that the colonists 
needed. 

Some EArty MENNONITE OBJECTIONS 

One of the first objections to the use 
of tobacco among Mennonites is found 
in the Frisian group in the Netherlands 
as early as 1639, This is only twenty- 


seven years after it was first commercial- 
ly grown in America. This would not be 
so surprising in view of the objections 
mentioned in the previous paragraph, ex- 
cept for the way in which it was objected 
to. It was not simply a warning, but it 
was article nine, of twelve articles or 
rules of church life drawn up by that 
group in that year. What they said con- 
cerning its use is so significant that I 
quote the entire article in a translation 
from the original Dutch: 

Article 9. Not to drink tobacco unneces- 
sarily, because it is mostly done as an 
evil habit-forming lust, to do penance 
for this evil-forming lust, through which 
one wastes his time and money and 
through which one becomes a burden and 
aversion to others who do not do so, both 
in bad smell and filthiness. Yea, this 
usage becomes so common, that instead of 
where one ought to bring out the Bible 
or the hymnbook to edify each other, 
there one brings out the tobacco pipe to 
(ontstightingh) something unedifying.® 

The above rules were adopted only 
seven years after the adoption of the 
Dortrecht Confession of Faith in 1632, 
to which the Frisian group also 
scribed. 

Although the Dutch Mennonites gradu- 
ally weakened on this point, it was not 
altogether abandoned among them. In 
describing the Mennonite congregation 
of the town of Balk in Friesland of 1800, 
the Dutch Mennonite historian, S. Blau- 
pot ten Cate, says the following: “Most 
of them do not smoke or use liquor, and 
they consider everything to be wasteful, 
that is not absolutely necessary.”6 The 
fact that it is mentioned of this one par- 
ticular congregation seems to indicate 
that this was probably the exception 
rather than the rule at this time. 

The Holland Mennonites were not the 
only ones among European Mennonites 
to teach against tobacco. In a confer- 
ence of Palatinate and Alsatian ministers 
held at Steinselz in Alsace in 1752 a reso- 
lution was adopted that said the new 
custom of using snuff and smoking was 
not to be permitted among church mem- 
bers. If members of the church were 
found using it and did not discontinue to 
do so, they were to be disciplined and 
put under the ban. Forty-seven years 
later at another conference of Palatinate 
and Alsatian ministers held at Essingen 
in the Palatinate, this same stand was 
reaffirmed by a group of thirty-nine min- 
isters.7 

Many miles to the east certain people 
in the Molotschna Colony of the Russian 
Mennonites were also concerned about 
this question. It was one of the reasons 
given by Claes Reimer of the Kleine 
Gemeinde group for separating , them- 
selves from the main body of Russian 
Mennonites in 1812. It is mentioned in a 
pamphlet of 1838.8 Whether this teach- 
ing was brought from Holland via Prus- 
sia, or if they had arrived at this con- 
clusion from a study of the Bible in 
Russia, is open to conjecture. It would 
seem likely that they may have retained 


sub- 


the idea in writings at least, of which 
their Dutch forefathers were voluminous 
producers. 

Although the main body of Russian 
Mennonites must have used tobacco at 
this time, these early objections were not 
without effect. This is especially true of 
the group who separated from the main 
body some time later and came to be 
called Mennonite Brethren. In the diary 
of the young Hutterite minister Paul 
Tschetter, who was one of a group of 
twelve Russian Mennonites who visited 
America in 1873 relative to obtaining 
land for immigration purposes, surprise 
is shown at the widespread use of to- 
bacco among the American Mennonites 
at that time.® 
SomE AMERICAN MENNONITE OBJECTIONS 

The increase of its use by the popu- 
lation in general seems to have weak- 
ened the objections to its use among 
Mennonites. Thus, by the beginning of 
the nineteenth century both European and 
American Mennonites smoked freely. It 
was apparently not until after the middie 
of the nineteenth century that the anti- 
tobacco sentiment made much headway. 
The first objection that the writer has 
been able to find is in the form of an 
open letter to the Christliche Volks-Blatt 
in 1864. This letter, written by a cer- 
tain Henry Gram, used various Scripture 
references (I Cor. 10:31; Col. 3:17; I 
John 2:16) to prove that the use of to- 
bacco violates the responsibility of the 
Christian to lead a clean life. He further 
quotes many medical men of the time as 
giving testimony against it. He says that 
the argument that God made the tobacco 
plant does not prove that it should be 
used for smoking. This letter was writ- 
ten in answer to an earlier letter in the 
Volks-Blatt defending its use.1 

One also finds statements against to- 
bacco in the Herald of Truth after 1865. 
In 1869 this periodical carried a reprint 
of a short article from IVorlds Crisis that 
mentioned the evils attending the use of 
tobacco and snuff. In commenting upon 
this article, the editor, J. F. Funk, said 
the following: “I am glad the attention 
of the brotherhood is being ca‘led 10 
this subject.” He further says, “miny 
have already broken off this habit; may 
others follow their example.” In the 
same paper a year later (1870) we find 
in the children’s column a short letter 
disapproving of the tobacco habit on the 
basis that it “degrades, depraves, cor- 
rupts, and may even shorten life.”!2 In 
1871 this periodical carried a lengthy 
letter by Daniel Brenneman in which he 
writes that he is “pained to learn that 
some people have been offended by the 
protests against the wumnecessary use 
of tobacco."13 In the same year ap- 
pared an editorial that contains the fol- 
lowing: “the pure religion of Jesus and 
tobacco have no relationship.” From this 
time on we find more and more oppo- 
sition to its use. 

The periodicals were not the only ones 
that spoke against it. In 1884 the Indiana- 
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Michigan Mennonite Conference recom- 
mended that members should not use 
tobacco in the house of worship, and the 
ministers were to use their influence 
against the use of tobacco at all times. 
But it was not until 1913 that they passed 
a resolution that the ordination of min- 
isters and deacons would not be recog- 
nized if they used tobacco, liquor, or 
narcotics in any form.14 

At the 1894 assembly of the Virginia 
Conference, concern was shown for the 
“excessive” chewing during worship serv- 
ices, and for the “spitting” on the floors 
of the meetinghouses. It was decided that 
members should speak against this filthy 
habit. This conference had been meeting 
regularly since 1835. As far as is known 
this is the first time that the conference 
took action against tobacco. In fairness 
it should be said that there are no avail- 
able records for the period between 1835 
and 1860.15 

In 1876 a small booklet entitled, /st 
Tabakrauchen eine Tugend?16 was print- 
ed at Elkhart, Indiana. This booklet lists 
rather thoroughly the main objections 
that can be given against the use of to- 
bacco. 

As has already been mentioned, after 
about 1880 the objections against the use 
of tobacco became more and more uni- 
versal in the American brotherhood. To- 
day, even though much tobacco is still 
used in certain sections, every branch of 
the church officially discourages its use. 

There are various reasons that could 
be given for this change. In a master’s 
dissertation entitled Cultural Interaction 
Among the Mennonites Since 1870, Har- 
ley J. Stucky expresses the belief that 
the Russian Mennonites were the first 
Mennonites to protest the use of to- 
bacco. He believes they changed the 
attitude of the American Mennonites on 
the question within one decade of their 
coming to America in 1874. We have 
already shown that at least two American 
groups were speaking against it before 
the Russian Mennonite migration. He 
also thinks Dwight L. Moody and the 
Sunday-school temperance lessons helped 
crystallize the conscience against it for 
all American Mennonites.17 

With this last-mentioned view, Dean 
Harold Bender of Goshen College is in 
complete agreement. In 1940 he wrote as 
follows: “Without a doubt it was the 
quarterly temperance lesson in the Sun- 
day school that contributed more to 
driving liquor and tobacco out of the 
Mennonite Church (American) than any 
other single factor.” He also says that 
before the days of Mennonite Sunday 
schools, smoking and drinking were quite 
common, and scarcely objected to if done 
in moderation.18 Goshen, Ind. 
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Imprisonment of Amish 
in Revolutionary War 
C. Z. Mast 


Along the foot of the Blue Mountains, 
a part of the Appalachian chain in Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, occurred the first 
organized meeting of Amish in America. 
By 1742 a sufficient number had located 
in the region to petition the Provincial 
Assembly for exemption from the oath in 
becoming naturalized, a privilege which 
had already been granted the Quakers and 
Mennonites throughout the province of 
Pennsylvania. 

As a clue to family historians we may 
herewith list the names of some of these 
brethren in the Northkill congregation by 
the year 1752, viz., Jacob Burkey, Jacob 
Burkey, Jr., Hans and Stephen Kurtz, 
Jacob and John Hochstetler, Christian 
Fisher, Christian, Jacob, and Isaac Kauff- 
man, Christian and Samuel Keonig, Hans 
Lantz, Jacob and John Mast, Jacob, 
Christian, Daniel, and John Miller, 
Christian and Jacob Stutzman, Christian, 
Jacob, John, and Christian, Jr., Yoder, 
Christian, Maritz and Hans Zug, and 
Melchior Detweiler. 

Later through Indian depredations Am- 
ish congregations were founded in Berks, 
Bedford, and Chester counties, Pennsyl- 


vania. The three additional congregations 
in Berks County were the Tulpehocken 
Valley near Womelsdorf, Maiden Creek 
Valley in the vicinity of Shillington, and 
the Conestoga Valley near Morgantown, 
which was founded in 1760 and became 
the first permanent colony in America. 

After 1740 all Amish immigrants and 
some of those who had come earlier into 
the Oley Valley also living in Berks 
County pushed northward into the pres- 
ent localities of Hamburg, Shartlesville, 
Mohrsville, Shoemakersville, Centreport, 
and Shillington. Here at the banks of the 
Northkill and the Maiden Creek they 
were organized into their first congrega- 
tion by Bishop Jacob Hertzler who was 
commissioned by their brethren in Switz- 
erland to become their first pastor and 
leader. He arrived among them in 1749 
and purchased a tract of land near Ham- 
burg. Here he erected farm buildings 
and lived the remaining half of his life. 

This early colony had suffered merci- 
lessly from the Indians between the dates 
of 1754 and 1764 when the French had 
incited the savages to go back and re- 
claim the land. Space will not permit in 
these columns to relate the various 
Indian assaults and especially to tell of one 
bloody massacre among them in 1757. 

Our hearts are often touched with sad- 
ness, sympathy, and reverence as we oc- 
casionally walk the pavement around the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Washington 
streets in Reading, the county seat of 
Berks, where once stood the old county 
jail which was built in 1752. 

Should we be privileged to see the very 
stones and timbers, if they could speak 
they would tell the legends of crime and 
of the imprisonment of our early Amish 
pioneers. Imagination lends a_ certain 
fascination to any ancient ruin, even 
though this spot has become the location 


of the city’s most modern hotel, the 
Abraham Lincoln. 
Here the writer’s great-great-great- 


grandfather, Christian Zug, or Zook, and 
a brother, John, with Christian Schmuck- 
er, Jacob Mast, Jacob and Stephen Kauff- 
man, John Hertzler, and others were 
severely tried during the dark days of 
the Revolutionary War as they were 
drafted into service and refused to bear 
arms on account of their nonresistant 
faith. So many of these Amish brethren 
were arrested, taken to Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, and there imprisoned, that their 
women were compelled to work in the 
fields to support their families. 

In the Schmucker family throughout 
the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana there is still a traditional story 
that has been handed down among mem- 
bers of this house of Smuckers, as it is 
variously spelled today. However, Moth- 
er Schmucker’s maiden name was Cath- 
arine Hesster. A very noble and pious 
woman whose heart was in close sym- 
pathy with the fate of her husband, she 
carried the meals from the old stone 
farm house which is. still standing in 
Wyomissing, a suburb of Reading, to her 
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husband in prison. A little grandson 
named Christian, 1775-1857, belonging to 
the family of her eldest child, John 
Schmucker, followed her daily as she 
carried the meals to her husband at 
Fifth and Washington streets. They 
were mocked and gazed upon with re- 
proach by the town boys along the street. 
Occasionally these boys threw stones at 
them. 


After a speedy trial these brethren were 
sentenced to death, and the day of exe- 
cution was set. A meeting was held in 
the Reading prison to administer the 
Lord’s Supper to the condemned brethren. 
Bishop Jacob Hertzler resided seven- 
teen miles north from his imprisoned 
members. But the execution was never 
carried into effect. Through the leading 
of a kind Providence friends interfered, 
particularly Henry Hertzell, a pastor in 
the German Reformed Church, who in- 
terested himself in their behalf and made 
a strong, personal appeal to the authori- 
ties for the freedom of these innocent, 
unassuming, and quiet people. The ground 
of Pastor Hertzell’s appeal was that these 
people had fled from Europe to escape 
military service and that they could not 
now be expected to do what their con- 
science forbade them to do in Europe. 
The appeal, coming from the source it 
did, made a deep impression on those in 
authority, and the prisoners were granted 
their freedom. However, they had to 
buy their freedom by paying for sub- 
stitutes, which worked a_ considerable 
hardship. One of the persons released, 
John Hertzler, paid a tax of 104 pounds 
and 2 shillings, a fine of 104 pounds, and 
a collection fee of one pound and 6 shil- 
lings, a total of 209 pounds and 8 shillings. 

The afore-mentioned Henry Hertzell 
was born in 1738, but his birthplace has 
not yet been found. He first appeared in 
the old Huguenot church in Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, prior to 1772. About 1774 
we meet him in Jacobs Church, Jack- 
sonville, Lynn Township, Lehigh County, 
and at various churches throughout Le- 
high and Berks counties after 1795. He 
was tall and stout in stature and a mason 
by trade. Some folks held him in derision 
because he may have been inferior to his 
fellow ministers in theological training, 
but he concluded that he was just as 
capable to build the kingdom of God as to 
build houses, although as a minister he 
was never admitted to the Coetus. 

The noble Christian qualities in the life 
of Henry Hertzell compel today the ut- 
most respect and admiration of thousands 
of lineal descendants who emanate from 
their father of the Colonial period, as well 
as others such as Lord Beatus and Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange, who in 1761 had 
showed favors to a persecuted group of 
Anabaptists, among whom was Hans 
Zaug, a Mennonite preacher and ancestor 
of Christian and John Zug who were im- 
prisoned in Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Elverson, Pa. 


Index of Mennonite and 
Amish Mennonite 
Conference 
Resolu- 
tions 
MELVIN GINGERICH 


Mennonite Research Foundation 

During the past year, Brother Delbert 
Erb, working for the Mennonite Research 
Foundation, prepared an index of Men- 
nonite and Amish Mennonite Conference 
Resolutions for the use of conference 
officials and others who wish to study the 
position of our churches on various issues. 
The index arranged alphabetically by 
subjects concerning which there have 
been considerable resolutions lists the 
name of the conference, the year of meet- 
ing, and the page in the report of each 
resolution on the subject. For example, 
under “Children’s Homes,” twenty-two 
resolutions are listed, under “Holding 
Public Office” there are eighty-five, and 
under the “Holy Kiss” there are twenty- 
five. 

A copy of the index is on file in the 
Goshen College Mennonite Historical 
Library, where it may be used by the 
public. If there is sufficient demand for 
copies from the readers of the Gospel 
Herald, the work will be mimeographed 
and made available for $1.00. Those in- 
terested should communicate their de- 


_ sire to the writer of the article. 


Although more than eight hundred 
separate annual or biennial conference 
reports are on file in the Mennonite His- 
torical Library and the Mennonite Church 
Archives, all of which have been indexed, 
a number of important conference reports 
are missing from the collection. 

Among the missing are the following: 

Alberta-Saskatchewan, 1910 

Illinois, 1874, 1879-1881, 
1886, 1888, 1920 

Indiana- Michigan 
1886 

Kansas-Nebraska, 1878-1879, 1881-1887 

Missouri-lowa, 1873-1874, 1876-1882, 
1884-1885 

Ohio, Before 1884, 1885-1887 

Ohio and Eastern A.M., 1941-1943 

Ontario, Before 1842, 1843-1846, 1848- 
1879, 1881, 1885-1888 

Ontario Amish Mennonite, 1924, 1940- 
1951 

Pacific Coast, 1916 

Southwestern Pa., Before 1879 

Washington Co.-Franklin Co., Before 


1883-1884, 


Amish Mennonite, 


1884, 1885-1910, 1912, 1914, 1918-1925, 
1927-1950 

Virginia, 1836-1859, 1861-1862, 1873, 
1879 


It will be a great service to the Ar- 
chives of the Mennonite Church if you 
will make available to us any of the above 
reports. Please send them to the Archives 
of the Mennonite Church, Goshen, In- 
diana. 


News And Notes 


A recent request in the Gospel Herald 
of the Custodian of the Mennonite Church 
Archives for collections of church bulle- 
tins issued by Mennonite congregations 
during the past year has brought a praise- 
worthy response. An increasingly’ large 
number of Mennonite congregations are 
periodically submitting complete sets of 
bulletins to the Archives. 

a cS ok 

Mrs. George Lapp has deposited part 
of the papers of her late husband in the 
Archives of the Mennonite Church in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of Brother 
Lapp, who had arranged most of his files 
for transfer during the last months of his 
life. The materials deposited include ser- 
mon outlines, manuscripts of addresses 
and lectures which he had given, manu- 
scripts of magazine articles and books 
which he had written, and some corre- 
spondence. 

x * * 

The secretary’s minute books of the 
Mennonite Board of Education for the 
years 1939-1949—the period of service as 
secretary of Brother C. F. Yake—have 
been deposited with other records of the 
Board in the Archives, Goshen College, 
Goshen, Indiana. 

ok * 

The Holdeman Mennonite congregation 
of Wakarusa, Indiana, has recently de- 
posited the minutes of its young people's 
meetings for the years 1939 to 1949 in the 
Archives of the Mennonite Church. 
Records previously deposited by the 
Holdeman congregation included Sunday 
school and literary society secretary’s 
books. 

* * Ok 

The papers of J. M. Kreider, late bish- 
op in the South Central Mennonite Con- 
ference district, were deposited in the 
Archives of the Mennonite Church in 
1949. The collection includes correspond- 
ence, certificates of Brother Kreider’s or- 
dination as a minister at Paradise, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1898, and as a bishop at 
Cherry Box, Missouri, in 1912, and a 
few other papers. A partial list of mar- 
riage ceremonies performed by Brother 
Kreider includes the marriage of Daniel 
Kauffman, late editor of the Gospel 
Herald, and Mary C. Shank. 


= 4 


Several valuable collections of materials 
have recently been deposited in the Men- 
nonite Church Archives located in the 
Goshen College Library. Among them are 
ten boxes of M. S. Steiner correspond- 
ence, deposited there by the Steiner fam- 
ily. These letters have great value for 
those who wish to trace the growth of the 
missionary program of the Mennonite 
Church, 

* * x 

One of the most valuable sets of con- 
ference records received to date by the 
Mennonite Church Archives contains the 
handwritten secretary’s record of the Am- 
ish Mennonite Conference of Ohio and 
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Pennsylvania subsequently called the 
Eastern A.M. Conference for the period 
1891 through 1927 and the typed records 
of the Ohio Mennonite Conference from 
1897 through 1924. These were deposited 
by Stanford Mumaw. 

“ * 2 
‘Mrs. Phoebe M. Kolb, Kitchener, On- 
tario, has recently added photographs 10 
her excellent collection of old portraits in 
the Mennonite Church Archives. 

* * * 

Nelson P. Springer is again employed 
half time by the Mennonite Church Ar- 
chives, after having spent a year in the 
University of Illinois Library School. His 
time is given to the sorting, arranging, 
and classifying of materials received by 
the Archives during recent years. He 
also serves as librarian of the Goshen 
College Mennonite Historical Library. 

* * * 

The Mennonite Research Fellowship 
met at Messiah Bible College on June 
13, 1951. This organization comprised 
of working scholars in the field of Men- 
nonite history and life voted into its 
fellowship the following persons: Erland 
Waltner, Paul Shelly, John Hostetler, 
Elmer Suderman, M. S. Harder, and Le- 
land Harder. The discussion of the group 
centered around the topic, ‘Opportunities 
for Research on the Mennonites in Rus- 
sia.” 

*x* * * 

Members present at the meeting in- 
cluded H. S. Bender, Melvin Gingerich, 
Cornelius Krahn, J. C. Wenger, John 
Umble, J. W. Fretz, M. S. Harder, Paul 
Shelly, and John Hostetler. Those absent 
were S. C Yoder, G. F. Hershberger, J. 
D. Unruh, Ed. G. Kaufman, S. F. ‘Panna- 
becker, Delbert Gratz, Elmer Suderman, 
Erland Waltner, Robert Friedmann, and 
Leland Harder. 

* * * 

The annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Mennonite Research 
Foundation was held at Goshen College 
on September 20, 1951. Copies of the 
annual report of the Director of Research 
are available to interested persons. It 
was decided that the major emphasis 
of the year is to be placed upon the com- 
pletion of the history of Mennonite relief 
work by G. F. Hershberger, upon the 
interpretation of the “statistics of the 
Mennonite Family Census by Melvin 
Gingerich, and upon the Mennonite Out- 
reach Study by John A. Hostetler, who 
has been employed half time for the 
school year to work on this project. This 
study is to center on the effectiveness of 
the methods employed to win those of 
non-Mennonite background to the Men- 
nonite Church and to hold them for the 
church. 

* * * 

During August Mrs. Gertrude Enders 
Huntington, who is a graduate student in 
the new department of conservation at 
Yale University, spent a week in the 
Goshen College Mennonite Historical Li- 
brary working on the topic, “Mennonite 


Contributions to Land Use.” The ma- 
terials she is gathering will be used in 
the writing of her thesis and also in a 
book by Fairfield Osborn. 

* 2 4 

Frank J. Wray spent several weeks 
during the summer in the Goshen College 
Mennonite Historical Library and Men- 
nonite Church Archives working on his 
dissertation for the History Department 
at Yale. His subject is “The Anabaptist 
Philosophy of History.” 

* oe x 

Alice K. Gingerich, daughter of Daniel 
Kauffman, is completing her manuscript 
for a biography on the life of her father 
who was for many years the editor of 
the Gospel Herald. She spent several 
days during August in the Goshen Col- 
lege Mennonite Historical Library and 
Mennonite Church Archives checking 
correspondence and other records per- 
taining to the life and work of Kauffman. 

x ok x 

Barbara Coffman, granddaughter of 
J. S. Coffman, spent several days during 
August working in the Mennonite Church 
Archives for the purpose of gathering ma- 
terials to be used in her book on the liie 
of her grandfather. Especially valuable 
for her study was the correspondence 
between M. S. Steiner and J. S. Coffman 
contained in the newly acquired Steiner 
collection. 

* * x 

J. Winfield Fretz of Bethel College 
returned from Latin America in Octo- 
ber. He had a commission from the 
Mennonite Central Committee to study 
the Mennonite communities established 
in Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. In 
addition he studied the life stories of ref- 
ugees living in Latin America who had 
escaped from communist Russia. The 
latter study was done under a grant by 
the Social Science Research Council. 

* * x 

Dr. Cornelius Krahn of Bethel College 
visited the Mennonite colonies of 
Canada for the purpose of interviewing 
recent immigrants who have escaped 
from Russia. This is part of the study 
undertaken jointly by Dr. Krahn and 
Dr. Fretz under the grant from the Social 
Science Research Council. Dr. Krahn 
reports that although the refugees are 
extremely reluctant to put down their 
experiences in writing they have no hesi- 
tation in answering questions asked them 
and in giving lengthy oral summaries of 
their experiences. The interviews are 
recorded on wire recordings and then 
later typed by secretaries who know the 
German language well. 

x Ok O* 

Miss Annamarie Krause is continuing 
her study of the adaptation of the Russian 
Mennonites to the semitropical climate 
of Paraguay. During the past year she 
spent a period of time in Paraguay. Her 
work is being done under the Geography 
Department of Chicago University. Her 
topic is “A Middle Latitude Culture in 
a Tropical Environment.” 


How a Local Historical 
Society Was Recently 
Started 


The new Mennonite Historical Society 
of Iowa illustrates how a few concerned 
individuals can render a most valuable 
kind of service. For some years Elmer 
G. Swartzendruber, L. Glen Guengerich 
and Dan B. Swartzendruber (now de- 
ceased) felt something should be done to 
preserve historical records and to create 
an interest in local Mennonite history. 
According to a report they talked over 
the idea as guests at a dinner and then 
decided to take action. 

On September 7, 1948, a preliminary 
meeting was held at the home of Elmer 
G. Swartzendruber near Wellman. Ar- 
ticles of incorporation were read and the 
purposes of such a_ society discussed. 
Temporary officers were Thomas Miller, 
president ; L. Glen Guengerich, vice presi- 
dent; and Erma Erb, secretary. The so- 
ciety has since been permanently organ- 
ized. 

According to Erma Erb this commu- 
nity is unique in that it has over 100 years 
of unbroken church records. It was the 
desire to preserve these records that led 
to the formation of a society. The young 
society sponsors programs and encourages 
the collection of incidents on local his- 
tory, historical relics and also considers 
publishing works on historical facts. In 
its collection are such items as a map of 
the homes of the community and a diary 
dating back to 1906. 


1951-1952 History 
Contest Will 
Be Larger 


Three levels of students instead of only 
two will participate in the John Horsch 
Mennonite History Essay Contest. They 
will be (1) high school; (2) college; 
(3) college senior and _ postgraduate. 
Any student on these levels who is regis- 
tered during 1951-1952 is eligible though 
mature young people not in school may 
enter the high school contest. 

First prize in the college senior and 
post-graduate group will be $10.00. The 
first prize for college students and also 
for high-school students will be $5.00. 
Second and third prizes will be a year’s 
subscription to the Mennonite Quarterly 
Review and to the MENNONITE HisTorR- 
ICAL BULLETIN. 

Subject matter may be anything re- 
lating to Mennonite history. Original and 
careful work is necessary. All essays are 
to be mailed to Grant M. Stoltzfus, Scott- 
dale, Pa., before midnight, April 15, 1952. 
Further inquiries about the contest should 
be directed to him. 

The contest is sponsored by the His- 
torical Committee of Mennonite General 
Conference. 








